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ginius, could have no probable reason to suppose a child, since she was then
young, and married to a young man, and had brought forth a child no very
considerable time after her marriage ; neither, if she had been ever so desir-
ous to introduce a foreign offspring into her own family, would she have
taken tbe child of another person's slave, rather than that of a free woman
united to her by consanguinity, or friendship, whose fidelity might have se-
cured to her the possession of the child she had taken ; and, when she had it
in her power to take either a male or a female child, she would have certainly
chosen the former. For, after a woman is brought to bed, if she wants chil-
dren, she must necessarily be contented with, and bring up, whatever nature
produces; whereas, a woman who supposes a child will, in all probability,
choose one of that sex which excels the other. As to the informer, and the
credible witnesses which Claudius said he would produce in great numlr:rs,
they disproved their testimony by this reason, drawn from probability, that
Numitoria would never have done a thing openly, and in conjunction vath
witnesses of free condition, which required secrecy, and might have been
transacted by one person, and, by that means, have exposed herself to have
the girl taken from her by the master of the mother, after she had brought
her up.
While they were alleging these reasons, and many others of equal weight,
and such as could admit of no reply, and at the same time representing the
calamities of the virgin in a very affecting manner, all who heard them, when
they cast their eyes upon her, compassionated the distresses in which her
beauty had involved her (for, being dressed in mourning, her looks fixed
on the ground, and the lustre of her eyes drowned in tears, she attracted the
regard of all the spectators; such was her beauty, and such her grace, that she
appeared more than mortal), and all bewailed this unexpected turn of fortune,
when they considered from what prosperity she was fallen, and to what abuses
and insults she was going to be exposed. They also reflected that, -since the
law which had secured their liberty was violated, nothing could hinder their
own wives and daughters also from suffering the same treatment. While they
were making these, and the like reflections, and communicating t^em to one
another, they could not refrain from tears. But Appius, who was not in his
nature a man of sense, being then corrupted with the greatness of his power,
his mind distempered, and his heart inflamed with the love of Virginia, paid
no regard to the reasons alleged in her favour, nor was moved with her tears,
but even resented the compassion shown to her by the audience; since he
looked upon himself to deserve greater compassion and to suffer greater tor-
ments from that beauty which had enslaved him. Wrought up to madness,
therefore, by all these incentives, he had the confidence both to make a shame-
less speech, by which he plainly confirmed the suspicion that he himself had
contrived the calumny against the virgin, and to commit a tyrannical and
cruel action.
For, while they were going on to plead in her favour, he commanded si-
lence ; and all being silent,.and the people in the Forum flocking to the tri-
bunal from a desire to hear what he would say, he often turned his eyes here
and there to observe the number of his friends, who by his orders had posted
themselves in different parts of the Forum, and then spoke as follows: " This
is not the first time, Virginius, and you who attend with him, that I have
heard of this affair; I was informed of it long ago, even before I was invested
with this magistracy. Hear now by what means it came to my knowledge:
The father of this Marcus Claudius, when he was dying, desired me to be
trustee for his son, whom he was leaving an infant; for the Claudii are heredi*